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in England in the early nineteenth century, and
there was a tendency in many quarters to think
that all would be well if vested interests and selfish
monopolists were got rid of, and each individual
were free to manage his own affairs in his own way.
It was especially in the economic sphere that this
opinion had the greatest hold, since the advocates
of laissez faire contended that if each individual
were free to manage his own wealth as best he
could, the aggregate of wealth would be increased
more rapidly than in any other way. But laissez
faire is now discredited; even in the economic sphere
it has become clear that there may be danger of a
one-sided development of national life, to the neglect
of other equally important elements of national
economy. The growth of commerce may take place
in such a fashion as to fail to react on national in-
dustry, and to bring about waste in regard to the
possibilities of production which exist in the land
of the country. Still more, the free play of indivi-
duals may result in the sacrifice of the future to
the present; in private life the selfish parent may
disregard the claims of his family altogether. The
individual life is shorter than the life of the com-
munity; and there is constant danger that indi-
viduals, concentrating their attention on immediate
gain, should be comparatively indifferent to the de-
velopment of national resources in the long run.
This has been abundantly clear in the history of
the clearing of some American States, and there